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projects on instrumentation development and assembly.  In
addition, some local networks are operated by private geo-
technical companies.  Virtually no formal, sustained com-
munication exists between these groups at the engineering/
technical level.  Manufacturers of seismological equipment
often have inadequate information on the desired charac-
teristics of instruments or insufficient feedback from the
scientific community on the best avenues for future instru-
ment development.  The diversity of instruments now being
developed and used reflects this lack of communication.
At the same time, there is growing interest from the sci-
entific and industrial groups, both in the United States
and worldwide, to obtain equipment for seismic monitoring.
The American scientific community should make an effort to
ensure that equipment is commercially available that meets
specific standards.  Such an effort would not only improve
the quality of instrumentation, but the establishment of
a large and unified market could result in lower costs.

It would appear advantageous at present to form a work-
ing group on seismic instrumentation consisting of repre-
sentatives from government, private, and university groups
operating seismograph networks (see Recommendation 12).
The responsibility of the group would be to recommend and
monitor minimum standards for seismic instrumentation, to
provide forums for improved communication between those
involved in using and manufacturing equipment, and to rec-
ommend future lines of instrumentation development.

In past generations of instrumentation, many of the
components of a seismograph (seismometer, long-period ampli-
fiers and galvanometers, drum, recorders, timing systems)
had to be designed and manufactured specifically for seis-
mological applications.  With the advent of digital record-
ing, much of the seismograph system draws on components
from telecommunications and computer technology.  The
special-purpose requirements of seismology will be met by
software development and by integration of available hard-
ware into a complete digital system.  There will need to
be continued feasibility studies from groups within and
outside the seismological community on the transmission,
storage, and access of digital data as applied to the needs
of the USSS.

Two examples of future USSS developments are of special
interest.  First, the concept of a seismogram as a 24-hour
record of one component of ground motion at a single sta-
tion may develop into one of an "event-gram" of a single
earthquake as recorded on various components and bandwidths
at a number of stations.  With all data available in digital